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ft Yrs two obstacles to the production and teaching 
of true history within the Catholic minorities of 
anti-Catholic or non-Cathole societies are compulsory uni- 
versal education and the modern system of examination as 
an entry to all careers. 

Even if these two obstacles were not present, there 
would still be present the more grave handicap of a gen- 
eral social atmosphere, a general ambient mood with re- 
gard to history and to the contemporary world, which 
would distort reality and affect the Catholic minority 
somewhat, though not, of course, as much as the anti- 
or non-Catholic mass around it. 

For instance, the Catholic boy in England, even when 
he is born a member of a highly-cultured family, cannot 
get away from the contempt he hears expressed all around 
him for nations of Catholic culture. He is lucky if he 
grows up without feeling that the Poles or the Italians are 
not in some way inferior, the Prussians “efficient.” In 
the English past he will hear names insisted on either be- 
cause they are not connected with the general Catholic 
culture of Europe, or put forward precisely because they 
represent anti-Catholic forces (e.g., the insignificant Rid- 
ley). He will also certainly accept without question the 
greatness and genius of that abominable and dull scoun- 
drel, William of Orange, and equally accept every piece 
of libel and contempt directed at James IT. 

But at any rate in a free society, true history would 
have, even here, a competitive chance. It would be handi- 
capped, but it would not be barred. It might seem ec- 
centric when it first began to appear, but it could be 
studied with profit, and there would be no definite or 
definable reason for leaving it on one side. 


Two Factors 


But here the two factors of which I have spoken appear, 
(1) universal compulsory education (I use the word 
“education” because it is the word in common use, though 
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certainly the goods provided differ very much from what 
should rightly be called education), and (2) the system 
of examinations. 

Both these institutions proceed from the French 
Revolution; both were set up in good faith. The first, 
under the honest opinion that (in Danton’s words) ‘‘After 
bread, instruction is the first necessity of the people.” 
The second, under the conception that unless you had 
examination tests, you necessarily had favoritism and 
patronage. 

There is a great deal to be said for both those concep- 
tions. Indeed, the whole French revolutionary movement 
which has swept over and convinced our European civili- 
zation and transformed it, proceeded from so genuine a 
conviction and was based so much upon the use of plain 
reason, that all its great institutions (not only universal 
education or the examination system, but universal suf- 
frage, majority government, conscription, differential tax- 
ation, exact equality before the law, the opening of all 
professions to all citizens), etc., have each of them, as we 
know, very strong arguments in their favor. But there 
lies in the application of each a number of perils, almost 
all of which proceed from the ambiguity of words and 
the attempt to express a great principle in a short phrase. 
For instance, the right of majority government—where 
the matter debated concerns all, where it is fairly under- 
stood by all, where it is of keen interest to all and gone 
into by all, and where the majority is really large and 
decisive—is obvious. But government by slight majori- 
ties, the result of wire-pulling, upon matters of which the 
mass of the voters care little or know little, upon techni- 
cal matters, etc., is obviously nonsense. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


Now it is so with these two institutions of the univer- 
sal compulsory elementary school and the examination en- 
try into professions. Stated in the simplest terms, they 
seem both good and just, but when you expand those 
terms, the difficulties appear. 

‘Chus, when you use the word “education,” you mean 
the teaching of the children of the nation, at an age when 
they receive dogmatically and without question whatever 
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they are told, are to be taught certain things as truths. 
Well and good. But (a) what things are certainly true? 
And (b) what things are more necessary than others? 
Until you have settled that you have settled nothing. 

For instance, which is the more important: to be in- 
formed on the truths of religion, and of morals deduced 
from religion, or to be able to read? Again, when you 
tell a child in the elementary school that the language he 
speaks and which you are teaching him to write, English, 
is a “Teutonic” language “of German origin,” similar to 
those spoken in Northern Europe, and different on that ac- 
count from the Southern languages called Latin, are you 
teaching it something true or false? When you teach 
him geography and tell him that the Dominion of Canada 
is such and such a number of times larger than the terri- 
tory of France, are the implications of that true statement, 
in the child’s mind, true or false? Or, when you tell him 
that Venice declined because a new route to India had 
been found, is your statement true or false ?—it is of very 
great importance, because the statement is based upon the 
idea that material, not moral, causes chiefly affect the 
fate of States. It is clear, that, before a system of univer- 
sal education can be called good, you must be quite cer- 
tain not only of the value and truth of the various parts 
of what you teach, but of its due order and proportion 
in importance. 

Now it is equally clear that, where you have in one 
State two radically different philosophies, two essentially 
divergent ways of looking at the universe, there can be no 
agreement upon these essentials. In countries of Catho- 
lic culture, such as France and Italy and Belgium, this is 
a commonplace. It is a commonplace there that the ele- 
mentary school must incline to the one side or the other: 
to the traditional Catholic side, or to the anti-Catholic and 
Masonic side. When the latter is in power (as during 
many years in Italy and still, unfortunately, in France) 
the Catholic conscience denounces the official elementary 
school as an evil thing and combats it with the utmost 
vigor, attempts to counteract its effect and does all in its 
power to set up rival schools where Catholic children shall 
he taught not only a different, but a contradictory, set of 
things from the things taught in the official schools. 

But to the operative word, “universal,” add that other 
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much graver word, “compulsory,” and you may at once 
introduce evils of incomparabte magnitude. 

The law shall compel every parent to send his child to 
an elementary school, or at any rate to give him an educa- 
tion at least equivalent to that of an elementary school. 

What of those parents who disagree with the morals 
and philosophy taught? What of those institutions which 
are challenged by such compulsion? The Catholic Church 
is in that situation when it exists in the midst of non- 
Catholic majorities. The Catholic families are compelled 
in theory, at least, to accept a non-Catholic, or an anti- 
Catholic teaching, which teaching really presupposes 
(this point is nearly always hidden and slurred over) a 
general agreement of all citizens upon religion and morals, 
where, in point of fact, there is a violent and fundamental 
disagreement. 


CoMPROMISES 
There being such a disagreement, a moderating of the 
original principle imposes itself, unless one is to have a 
weakening of society through persecution and open or 


latent civil strife. 

Now in countries where the Catholics are in the 
minority amid a non-Catholic majority, the compromise ‘is 
everywhere of the same general sort. In Britain and in 
the British Colonies and Dominions of white stock, in 
the old Prussian Reich before the War, I think (but I am 
not sure) in Holland also, the general principle of univer- 
sal and compulsory elementary education was modified by 
a compromise according to which the Catholics could have 
their own schools. In those countries the Catholic schools 
existed and exist for Catholics, side by side with the 
other schools which may call themselves neutral or what 
you will, but which are in effect Protestant in tone and 
tradition. 

But the Catholic schools, thus tolerated, may suffer 
from two grave difficulties. In the first place, they must 
be subject to the inspection of State officials, who decide 
whether they are or not of minimum efficiency in teaching 
and those two words “official” and “teaching” may relate, 
of course, to tiie ideas permeating the non-Catholic Soci- 
ety to which they refer. For instance, a Catholic school 
which gave the children a first-rate grasp of the nature of 
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the white culture throughout the world and the historic 
pre-eminence of the Catholic culture as its center, but was 
weak in arithmetic, would be thought “inefficient” ; where- 
as a Catholic school where the children were excellent in 
arithmetic, but had no conception of the position of the 
Catholic Church in the culture of the world, and were 
taught that it was a minor sect kindly tolerated by superior 
people around it, would be an “efficient” school. 

The second grave difficulty is the necessity of a cur- 
riculum and books more or less corresponding to a non- 
Catholic or anti-Catholic society around. I have been 
told that the fundamental difference between the faith 
and its opponents cannot come into arithmetic. It is a 
favorite gibe, to which I answer that it can come most em- 
phatically into a book out of which arithmetic is taught. 
It can come in the shape of any chance sentence upon 
the value of rapid calculation, any chance example. But 
this case of arithmetic is always chosen on account of its 
absurdity, since it is clear that, in arithmetic, we have 
a set of truths admitted even by people of the worst phi- 
losophy. But when we come to reading, the disorder is 
manifest. What you shall give a child to read, the sen- 
tences he shall have first to learn, the paragraphs which 
first imprint themselves upon his memory, are formative. 
And in writing, what you dictate is also formative. 

I imagine, therefore, that even in the elementary three 
subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic, the crux is 
apparent. In geography, with its political implications, 
the crux may be glaring. But when you come to history, 
it is violent and patent to all. You cannot possibly have 
the same history taught with a Catholic and with an anti- 
Catholic purpose, for the one history is true and the other 
false. 

I have often heard Catholic school managers in England 
telling me of the struggle they had had to choose their 
own books. And they would express their pleasure at 
having the .right to make such a choice at least, and 
to have the children taught history, especially, out of 
“Catholic text books.” I saw at once that they were the 
text books of a Protestant world, a Protestant society or 
civilization, interlarded with specific corrections of anti- 
Catholic errors; and that is a very different thing from 
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pre-eminence of the Catholic culture as its centre, but was 
Catholic, or true history. The reason that, such books 
were naturally chosen and, indeed, taken for granted, was 
that, in a Protestant society such as England, Catholic 
history, properly so-called, would appear at first eccentric 
and absurd. In Ireland, for instance, you could teach the 
true nature of Cromwell’s campaigns, because Ireland is 
a dominantly C:tholic country, but in England you could 
not teach the true nature of those campaigns, even to 
Catholic children, without appearing absurd. The abomi- 
nations of Cromwell’s character, the financial objects of 
his Irish expedition, which was on the lines of a joint- 
stock concern, even his mere cruelties which are matters 
of record—none of these could be put in their right pro- 
portion and light; for Cromwell always had to be a great 
national figure, even when you were teaching Catholic 
children. 

Had any Catholic school, greatly daring, presented to 
its children a true history of Cromwell’s Irish campaign, 
such an exceptional proceeding would have been jumped 
upon at once by the inspectors, because, in their eyes, it 
would seem that the children were being taught absurd, 
false history, unworthy of the national system. In the 
same way, the Irish famine has, in those text books, to 
“break out,” as though it were a beast from a wood. It 
is due to the “failure of the potato crop,” whereas all the 
world knows it was due to the failure of the violently anti- 
Irish, because anti-Catholic, powers in London to supply 
the country with food, to prevent export, and to act as it 
would quite certainly have acted had any four or five 
English counties been threatened with a similar disaster. 

One may, then, sum up the argument here by saying 
that you will never have a strong, permanently founded 
Catholic body under these our modern conditions until 
the educational system of the Catholics is autonomous. 
And that brings me to the allied question of examination, 
which I will now discuss. 


EXAMINATIONS 


When the entry into every career, and particularly 
to the scholastic career, is a matter of examination 
then there arises inevitably a standard; not only a 
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standard of what amount of true things is known by the 
examinee, but a standard of what things are true; and 
particularly does this apply to history. There is a set 
or conventional order of importance in the historical 
things to be learned, and a set or conventional statement 
of truth with regard to them; and both the order and 
proportion of the affirmation are Catholic or anti-Catholic 
according to the society in which they arise. 

In a Catholic society they are Catholic; in an anti- 
Catholic society they are anti-Catholic. The affirmation 
of a particular specific point which is known to be conso- 
nant to Catholic feeling, does not much handicap an ex- 
aminee in Protestant countries; but what would put him 
out of court altogether would be to have been brought 
up with a Catholic view of the history of civilization as a 
whole. His examination paper would not contain ques- 
tions upon the really important turning points of the 
European story, and the replies he would have to make to 
such questions as were set him, must meet a conception of 
the past other than that held by a man concerned with 
Catholic truth and realities of our great European epic. 
The presentation of history, in an examination, from the 
true or Catholic point of view, would affect the examiner 
in one or more of many ways, all of them weakening the 
examinee’s chances. Now it would seem grotesque; now 
ignorant ; now provincial or partial; now slovenly. 

Two ExAMPLES 

I will give two'examples. A man passing an examina- 
tion upon Mediaeval history in England would certainly 
never be asked anything about the battle of Muret. Yet 
it was of more importance to European history than 
Waterloo. If he brought in the battle of Muret, he would 
be thought (supposing his examiner were cultivated 
enough to have heard of it, which is doubtful) to be drag- 
ging in a Catholic point by the hair, and to be giving it a 
ridiculously exaggerated importance. Yet it was the battle 
of Muret which prevented French civilization from being 
swamped by the violent Albigensian heretic tide which 
threatened to engulf or drown and destroy all the culture 
of Europe. It was Muret which turned that tide, which 
prevented the recrudescence of Mohammedanism in Spain, 
and which (I think one may say) saved art and letters 
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for the Occident. Further, Muret—were it to the pur- 
poses of anti-Catholic history to emphasize it—appears 
as one of the most dramatic battles in history. It is a 
sort of Thermopylae: a very small force there defeated 
one nominally a hundred times its strength in numbers. 

A second example which I will take is the position in 
England at the end of Charles II.’s reign. If you repre- 
‘sent his brother James as the creator of the British navy 
—which he was; if you represent the Parliament as es- 
sentially oligarchic and tyrannous—which it was; if you 
show the English governing classes still uncertain between 
Catholicism and the hatred of it—which they were; if 
you present the argument in favor of Louis XIV. and 
against the Dutch—which are strong; and if, most im- 
portant of all, you take it for granted that the fight in 
England was for toleration, and that those who overthrew 
the Stuarts did so from a determination that the Catholic 
faith should be utterly crushed out (in which they suc- 
ceeded): If you should say all these things, you would 
appear fanatical if you were known to be learned, and 
absurd if you were not. You would be coming forward 
with a story which would appear to your examiner ridicu- 
lously distorted and in many points demonstrably false. 


WEAKNESS AND DIvISIONS 


We may conclude, before passing to the question of a 
remedy, that, under the present system of a tolerated 
Catholicism in the midst of non-Catholic majorities— 
this tolerated body being subject to universal compulsory 
elementary education under the State, and to an examina- 
tion system holding the gate of every career—true his- 
tory cannot be taught, and the chief temporal element in 
the formation of a Catholic society is excluded. This 
exclusion has two effects. It weakens the Catholic 
minorities throughout Protestant culture, by making them 
feel themselves to be something intellectually less or 
eccentric: for they cannot but feel, even though it be 
but subconsciously, the difference between the world which 
they have been told of and the world as their Catholic 
instinct tells them it is: the past as they have been taught 
it and the past as some obscure surviving traditional 
instinct assures them it must have been. And the second 
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bad effect, which I for my part regard as the worse of the 
two, is the institution of divisions into the Catholic body 
throughout the world. You have the whole important 
group of Catholics in the English-speaking countries 
(outside Ireland) and in the Germanies, stamped with 
the stamp of anti-Catholic history, impressed with the 
bias that Catholic societies are in some way inferior and 
declining, and. cut off from sympathy with that mass of 
such culture as has existed in Europe. There is yet 
another evil of a grave kind, which will appear in the 
near future. The Catholic, steeped in this ambient false 
history, has no idea of the strength of the Catholic 
reaction in Europe and of the way in which the Catholic 
nations are coming up, hand over hand, over the anti- 
Catholic domination which had oppressed Europe for so 
long until the Great War. 

Here in England, for instance, I have not met one 
single Catholic who, at the moment of Mussolini’s excel- 
lent and patriotic stroke against the corrupt Masonic 
parliament, had the least idea of what was toward. And 
I have only met two English Catholics—one a diplomat 
and the other a soldier—who had any belief in the vitality 
and continuance of Poland. 

Now, it is a weakness in any society for it to be thus 
ignorant of the true nature of the world round about it. 
It would be actually to the advantage of England as a 
whole, Protestant though it is, if the tiny body of English 
Catholics were in sympathy and in relation with the 
Catholic Church outside upon the Continent, and under- 
stood something of the new forces at work, especially 
those of Poland and of Italy. 

But, apart from that political advantage, there is, as 
IT have said, the supreme ultimate advantage of the truth. 
We want our people at least to have the truth in. history 
and in its contemporary applications. We see the way 
barred by many forces, but by two in particular: the 
accepted system of elementary education, and the accepted 
system of examinations. 

How are we to deal with these apparently insuperable 
barriers? I will now deal with that. 

Wuat SHALL WE Do? 


The element lacking in good instruction, however ele- 
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mentary, today is, as we have seen, the element of a sound 
history text. The Catholic minorities in non-Catholic 
countries are shepherded, as it were, into a non-Catholic 
attitude towards the past and even towards the contem- 
porary world, which is not only non-Catholic, but also 
non-historical—that is, untrue; and of the forces so 
shepherding them into a false position, the two most 
definite and apparent are the system of compulsory State 
education and the system of examination for entry into 
all careers. 

So long as this state of affairs continues you will not 
only have a false history and further, a false general 
culture imposed upon Catholics in non-Catholic countries ; 
you will not only have cultural forces which work 
inimically to the true religion, but you will also have a 
permanent impression upon our rising generation of 
Catholics that they belong to one sect among many, all 
possessing a “common Christianity,” and all ultimately 
based on mere opinion, inferior in importance to the law, 
the language, etc., which are common to the whole State. 

No conception of the Catholic position could be more 
false or more deplorable. 


How OveRcoME OBSTACLES ? 


How, then, are we to overcome the two obstacles I 
have mentioned ? 

It is obvious they cannot be overcome by direct attack, 
because direct attack would seem grotesque in the non- 
Catholic societies wherein we find ourselves. To suggest 
that religious education comes first in order and that 
temporal subjects are insignificant compared with it, 
sounds to the world around us as mere nonsense. It 
cannot be used as an argument and will influence nobody. 
But laws imposing compulsory elementary education will 
remain, in Protestant countries at least, for an indefinite 
time to come and will be applied. 

In Catholic countries, I am glad to say, it is otherwise. 
For though such laws exist in most of them, they are 
largely evaded; but in Protestant countries, such as Eng- 
land, the United States and the British Dominions, I say 
that they will continue and that they will be applied; 
because the public opinion of these societies is thoroughly 
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convinced of two falsities: first, that elementary instruc- 
tion in certain conventions, such as reading and writing, 
is more important than what they regard as the teaching 
of a sect; secondly, that the whole State communicates in 
a sort of vague religion called “Christianity,” of which 
Catholicism is but one sort; so that, if this “Christianity” 
be safeguarded, there can be no reasonable ground for 
complaint on the part of any parent whose child is com- 
pelled to attend the State instruction. By “Christianity” 
they mean that which is common to all Protestants. 

It is, perhaps, even more clear that the examination 
system will endure, because, without it, under any form 
of Parliamentary government, favoritism and corruption 
would run riot. They are bad enough under Par- 
liamentary government as it is, but without the check of 
entry by examination, public posts and promotion in 
nearly all careers would become mere parts of the political 
machine. In aristocracies it is natural that promotion 
should be of this kind; but under Parliamentary govern- 
ment it would kill the State. 


SEPARATE TEACHING 


Since there can be no question of a successful direct 
attack, the method to approach success seems to me to be 
along these lines: To fight for a separate Catholic his- 
torical teaching ; to insist that, in the eyes of the Catholic 
authorities, the teaching of such history is of an impor- 
tance parallel to the teaching of doctrine; to refuse to 
use any textbooks which are not, in the eyes of our 
Catholic authorities, true history, not only in specific 
points of controversy, but in general tone; and to apply 
the same standard to geography, and the description of 
contemporary nations. 

The insistence upon such a policy will, of course, give 
rise to an intense conflict. It will not be conceded any- 
where in the countries of which I speak save at the ex- 
pense of a long struggle; but it will be conceded in the 
long run if it is tenaciously and continuously emphasized. 
We shall at first appear to be making a demand not only 
vexatious, but utterly unreasonable, for we are dealing 
with a public opinion which knows nothing of the great 
European tradition, of the general European world, of 
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the Faith. But if we persist, our success cannot fail save 
under direct persecution. The effort will, of course, 
separate the Catholic body more sharply from its 
surroundings than it has been separated in the past, and 
that means a great sacrifice of comfort and of temporal 
amenities, and even of deeper things, such as the affec- 
tions. But the alternative would be inevitably a gradual 
loss of the Catholic spirit in our communities. 

When the point is conceded—when we have Catholic 
histories, or, rather, true histories—it will mean that two 
forms of culture will exist side by side, the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic; and the State must accommodate itself 
to that situation as best it may. It will, as a fact, accom- 
modate itself, because when two quite separate cultures are 
recognized, an accommodation is necessary. 


You find, for instance, that where the European culture 
comes into contact with Islam, an accommodation is im- 
posed of necessity. You might have all the laws you liked 
in favor of compulsory elementary universal education 
and entry examinations drawn up according to European 
standards ; Islam insists upon recognition all the time, and 
is recognized. Even where there is a non-Islamic ma- 
jority no one ventures to destroy the Mohammedan teach- 
ing, to substitute for it anti-Mohammedan influence, or to 
give to the entry examinations to the various professions 
a tone adverse to the influence and doctrines of Islam. 
But the Catholic Church is a much more definite and 
strictly disciplined body than Islam. It is equally un- 
compromising in spirit, and it has the further great ad- 
vantage that it is true, that is, consonant with all other 
forms of knowledge. With true history (and pre-history, 
too) insisted upon as the only form acceptable to us, the 
results of it in examination would be admitted, and the 
presence of elementary education would have also to be 
admitted by the State inspectors. Whether the compro- 
mise would take the form of a separate set of examina- 
tions for the Catholic body, or whether it would take the 
form of admitting a Catholic attitude upon an equal foot- 
ing with the non-Catholic, would depend upon the nature 
of the compromise arrived at. But once let it be made 
clear that we may never rest until we have full Catholic 
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teaching, and our demand will ultimately be satisfied. 
Today we have not got it. 


“Pre-HistTory” 

I have included in this teaching of full Catholic history, 
what is now become an exceedingly important element, 
called “pre-history.” The non-Catholic world around us 
teaches, with the utmost assurance, a mythology of its 
own, based upon guesswork lacking all positive truth and 
informed by an anti-Catholic philosophy. It gives a 
version of the origin of man, of the development of his 
faculties, of the causes of that development, which no 
reasonable man should accept and which all Catholic 
youth should be taught not only to reject, but to despise 
as thoroughly unscientific. Yet today all our youth suffer 
the impress of this absurd mythology, and perhaps most 
of our youth already take it for granted as true. 

Let me give one instance—the use of the phrase “nat- 
ural selection.” This conception that a mechanical process 
made the universe—a process in which there is present no 
will or design, a process acting merely as would a sieve— 
was introduced once more into philosophy in that very 
muddle-headed book, “The Origin of Species,” by Darwin. 
Upon the continent of Europe it has been long ago aban- 
doned, and especially in the nations of Catholic culture. 
Any one with a clear brain could have seen a priori that it 
was nonsense, because it was mathematically impossible. 
But apart from that, the advance of geological knowledge 
has blown it to pieces. Nevertheless, that nonsense is still 
being solidly taught as an essential truth here in England, 
and, I suppose, in most of the Dominions. Well, a dis- 
tinctive Catholic instruction would leave our youth well- 
armed against such antiquated fallacies. In the absence 
of such instruction, they lie open to receive the mere 
affirmation of the falsity, even when it is presented as 
crudely as is it, let us say, in Mr. Wells’ “Outline of 
History.” 

T have one last suggestion in this connection, and that 
is with regard to higher or university teaching. At the 
present moment in England, and IT should imagine in most 
of the Dominions (certainly it is so in Canada), the higher 
or university teaching is in the main anti-Catholic. The 
Catholic goes to Oxford or to Cambridge, or, in the United 
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States, to Harvard or to Yale, or in the Dominions to the 
corresponding chief institutions, and there follows a course 
in history which gives him a warped idea of the past and 
of the present. He may react against the influence, but 
he must accept its presence. And, of course, being a 
falsity, it is of the very worst effect, even upon those strong 
intelligences which can judge the matter and ultimately be 
rid of its evil. 


I speak with some knowledge. I read history at Oxford. 
I was senior historical scholar in my college, I took first- 
class in honors at the end of my course, and I can bear 
witness that the whole of that curriculum is violently, in- 
tensely anti-Catholic. I can bear witness that any man, 
teaching that curriculum and being himself a Catholic, is 
in a false position. No Catholic can teach the official 
Oxford and Cambridge history without bartering his faith 
for some worldly advantage, and no Catholic can be sub- 
ject to that teaching without imperiling that faith, or again 
(upon a lower plane) distorting his ideas of the past and 
of the contemporary world. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


From such a situation there is no issue save the creation 
of Catholic teaching bodies with the right of conferring 
degrees—that is, the creation of a specifically Catholic uni- 
versity system. In the United States there are large foun- 
dations already allotted for such an erection. Side by side 
with Harvard, for instance, you have the great Jesuit insti- 
tution at Boston, and you have in all the great towns, such 
as Chicago, with its Loyola University, corresponding 
bodies. But the attempt to make such bodies integral por- 
tions of a non-Catholic university system seems to me 
deplorable in principle and fatal in its practical effects. 
You could no more mix the truth and a falsity than you 
could mix oil and water, and, in the case of the two his- 
torical systems, the Catholic and the anti-Catholic, you 
have not only difference but conflict. 

I will sum up, therefore, and say that in those societies 
where a large majority of citizens are severed from the 
Catholic culture and tradition, the Catholic minority must, 
if it is permanently to preserve its spirit and not to be 
swamped in the mass, achieve a wholly distinct historical 
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instruction, based upon its own textbooks and producing 
its particular effect in the higher education and in the 
examination work to which it may be subject. In nations 
of Catholic culture, where the opposition to the Church 
is what is called “Anticlerical,” where the fight is openly 
waged, and where you have to deal not with prepossessions 
but with full knowledge and enmity of religious truth, this 
policy is taken for granted. It must be extended to that 
other type of society in the modern world, the type where 
Catholic minorities are tolerated, but exist in the midst of 
an accepted, anti-Catholic atmosphere. 

For if the system of separate instruction is not extended 
to these, two evils, already present, will extend indefi- 
nitely: First, the weakening of Catholic culture, instinct 
and tradition, within the Catholic body; secondly, their 
greater and greater separation of English-speaking Cath- 
olics from the mass of the Catholic Church where whole 
societies have preserved the traditional culture of our 
civilization. 





What’s Wrong with the World? 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


LECTURE on the subject, “What Is Wrong?” was 
A given by Mr. G. K. Chesterton at the Westminster 
Cathedral Hall. 

The speaker in his address said he had certain fairly 
solid convictions about what was wrong in present-day 
economical and political problems, and a general idea of 
the direction in whch the solution lay. Mr. Chesterton 
continued : 

The modern world has produced a great number of 
people who are prepared to tell you with great promptitude 
what is wrong. Take the most commonplace and the most 
absurd example. Large numbers of persons tell you that 
the cause of our misery and poverty is drink, and that if 
you could shut up the public-house you would abolish the 
slum. The idea that there is one single fountain of poison 
which accounts for all the ills with which society is af- 
flicted is still expressed very frequently. 


DRINK AND MILLIONAIRES 
I have heard many people declare that the hard lot of 
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the poor was due entirely to their habit of partaking of 
the same drinks commonly partaken of by the rich. I have 
even read remarks made by millionaires, especially Ameri- 
can millionaires, who attributed their wealth entirely to 
their abstinence from fermented liquor. I have nothing 
to say about that, save that, if sobriety produces million- 
aires, there is a more evident curse on humanity than 
drink, and that is millionaires. I do not believe that 
millionaires attain their position by sitting still and con- 
suming lemonade. I believe they grow up by bold, bad 
methods, for which our ancestors would have put them in 
the pillory. 

Again, we know the kind of man who comes up to you 
with a pencil and a piece of paper, to prove that the trouble 
is the currency, and that if we only had a mahogany or a 
gutta-percha currency the strain on the modern world 
would be relaxed. There is a more refined specimen of 
that type of lunatic who tells you that certain readjust- 
ments of credit would comfort our souls and heal our 
broken hearts. Another section will tell you that there 
is nothing wrong with our people except that they have 
not been educated. I should say they have been educated 
too much, though possibly in the wrong way. 

There is, after all, such a thing as gin, and it does make 
a difference to you; but it has properties of its own, and 
the drinker gets them from the gin, not the gin from the 
drinker. Public-houses, schools, the currency, and bank- 
ing are all blamed for our troubles. There is a mono- 
mania in attributing what is wrong to a single source, It 
emanates from cranks, of whom there are a great many 
among the rich, solid people, such as the millionaires and 
the rigid teetotalers. 


Loss oF BALANCE AND SANITY 

Those of us who are Catholics believe that a great 
calamity fell on the social system of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, with the great schism. You cannot de- 
scribe it by saying that it was a change from Catholicism 
to Protestantism, because there was no one consistent 
thing which could be described as Protestantism, and there 
never has been. With the fall of mediaeval civilization 
there came to an end a great experiment, the attempt at 
sanity and balance. Since then every attempt at progress 
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has been a plunge, a stumble, with a desperate attempt to 
recover a steady standing after each step. A prevalent 
belief exists that I am a crank on mediaeval things. It is 
a complete mistake. There is an idea that I want us to 
return to pointed windows, and parti-colored robes with 
hoods, and the study of illuminated missals. I never said 
or thought anything of the kind. The ideal England which 
I would like to see would not be anything of that sort, 
except that it would be based on the same moral principles. 
What really happened at the time of the Reformation was 
that Europe abandoned the attempt to combine all social 
endeavors into a common system, within which one would 
balance another. 

Recently you have had the fanaticism of the Bible-wor- 
shippers, who thought that if you put down a book in the 
middle of a Central African desert, among people who 
could not read and did not know the language if they 
could, all would be well with that part of the world. The 
real fruit of the Exeter Hall religion was Charles Brad- 
laugh, just as the real fruit of the Free Trade religion 
was Socialism, and ultimately Bolshevism. 

The fundamental conclusion I draw from the history of 
the last two or three centuries is a religious conclusion. 
Our ills can only be cured by a habit of health. At present 
we have lots of doctors around our beds, and the only 
thing on which they agree is that the patient is dying. 





Faith and Fashion 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Wt all know the man who, when puzzied by some- 
thing which he thinks is not modern, meaning that 
it is not materialistic, cries out in a sort of exultant exas- 
peration, “But this is the twentieth century!” In one 
sense he is right to make it a boast of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for nobody was ever so benighted and bigoted in the 
twelfth century. In that age men had many minor super- 
stitions and many symbolical tricks with numbers. They 
would have been quite capable of making a mathematical 
pattern out of the Twelve Apostles and the Twelve Signs 
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of the Zodiac. But it never occurred to them to accept 
the abject superstition that they themselves were in some 
way sacred beings because they were born in a century 
marked by the number twelve; or to suppose that this 
alone made them superior to men in a century marked by 
the number ten or the number six. But when we pene- 
trate below this mere boast of the passage of time, or the 
accumulation of centuries, it is very difficult to discover 
precisely what the boisterous gentleman of the twentieth 
century really means. Sometimes he really talks as if a 
ghost or goblin might exist in the twelfth century, but not 
in the twentieth. Sometimes he seems not so much to 
mean that ghosts or goblins or gods cannot exist, as rather 
that he is happy in being a “hard-headed” or impenetrable 
person who cannot be asked to believe in them. 

Read a magazine mystery story, natural or preternatural 
(1, for one, must have read a thousand), and you will find 
something very curious about the mental attitude of the 
author, and especially of those characters whom he wishes 
to present as very scientific or very sane. It seems some- 
how as if it could be possible for the psychical thing to 
happen, and yet rational for the rationalists to deny it. 
This double and confused state of mind is like those trans- 
formation scenes in the old pantomimes, in which a plain 
front scene like a street, or the cottage of the. Widow 
Twankey with the mangle or the water-butt, was slowly 
transfused and turned transparent by a more shining scene 
within, with all the lights and colors of the court of the 
fairies. The two contradictory scenes seemed to co-exist ; 
it was almost as if the spectator saw one scene with one 
eye and one with the other. So it would be hard just now 
to say whether it is the modern fashion to deny that there 
are spirits anywhere, or the modern fashion to see them 
everywhere. Both fashions exist simultaneously, and 
neither is much more than a fashion. The mangle, the 
machine of the great material sciences, may look very 
solid; but nothing can prevent it looking thinner and 
thinner against anything that looks like a light through the 
veil of material things. The light may be very promising 
for those who are sure it will soon reveal the fairy queen's 
court, but it is not clear enough to satisfy some who sus- 
pect it of coming from the demon king’s kitchen. In this 
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state of transition and a double vision of things, it is very 
difficult to discuss certain facts or statements common to 
the spiritual history of all mankind. Doubt is still re- 
spectable, even while faith is fashionable. And the whole 
problem of many lives is how to be fashionable without 
ceasing to be respectable. 

Everybody has noticed in the newspapers how the very 
presence of rationalistic orthodoxy has been dropped. All 
sorts of psychical phenomena are paraded not merely in 
paragraphs but in headlines. And they are now given as 
news and no longer merely as views. I do not say that 
the editor would go to the stake for the truth of the state- 
ments. It is just barely possible that he would hesitate 
to do so for a good many of his other statements. I do 
not say that the reporter is ready to swear in the sight of 
heaven to the accuracy of this incident as reported in the 
paper. It would be a good deal to say of the accuracy 
of any incident reported in the paper. The newspaper- 
reader, not to mention the newspaper-writer, may well in 
that sense be skeptical about the preternatural news as he is 
about the natural news, about the political news and the 
financial news, and especially the foreign news. But 
that is not the point; the point is the new relation 
between the preternatural and the natural. And the 
difference is that they are now both taken naturally. 
We may not believe that a cripple was cured by faith 
or that a house is haunted by fairies; and we may not 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George was received with a 
glow of affection by all his old Liberal comrades, or that 
every Conservative is ready to follow Lord Birkenhead to 
the death. But the point is that we read about Faith Cures 
exactly as we read about Party Reunions. There is one 
paragraph about the “poltergeist” and another about the 
politician. There is no longer any real affectation of dis- 
tinguishing between them, in the sense of dismissng one 
as impossble and accepting the other as certain. 

The veneer of Victorian skepticism had, indeed, for 
some time been wearing thin. But I can remember the 
time, not so very long ago, when that Victorian skepticism 
was assumed everywhere as a part of Victorian respecta- 
bility. It required some moral courage for a man to ex- 
press a belief in ghosts, even in private conversation. It 
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would have required a moral courage bordering on mad- 
ness for him to have expressed the same belief in a public 
print. Of course, there were always Spiritualists, as there 
were always Flat Earthers or the Peculiar People who 
were put in prison for letting their children die without 
a doctor. But these were not only very minute minorities, 
but (what is more important) they were in the moral sense 
very exceptional exceptions. We old Victorians never 
dreamed of supposing that they could have any influence, 
any more than the men who thought the earth was flat— 
or, for that matter, the men who thought that they them- 
selves were made of glass. We thought the Peculiar 
People were very peculiar people. But they are by no 
means so peculiar nowadays. The doctrine of Christian 
Science involved in exactly the same way the idea of 
doing without a doctor for which these poor people were 
put in prison. Of course, they were put in prison be- 
cause they were poor people; and the Christian Scientists 
are not put in prison because they are generally rich people. 
But it is none the less remarkable to note that the rich 
people can now tend to be Christian Scientists. That 
means that the whole order of ideas has become infinitely 
more plausible and acceptable. The different fates of the 
dwindling minority of the Peculiar People and the swell 
mob of the followers of Mrs. Eddy is itself a working 
model of the way in which the whole situation has been 
reversed, like an hour-glass suddenly turning over. 

Indeed, the phrase with which I began, the foolish 
phrase about the numerical title of the epoch, was really 
rather characteristic of the last century than the present 
one. It was really rather our fathers and grandfathers 
who said: “Nobody can believe such nonsense in the nine- 
teenth century.” And a true prophet would have an- 
swered them, “No; but many will believe it in the twen- 
tieth century.” Probably, as a matter of fact, the real 
paradise of perfect rationalism was the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The French Revolution was not really the begin- 
ning of an epoch. It was rather the end of an epoch. Its 
huge upheaval and even its heroic sacrifices let loose all 
the mystical and imaginative elements which it set out to 
deny. Napoleon set out to fight for reason and turned 
fighting into romance. 





